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LETTER OF SUBMITTAL 


Houses or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForEIGN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C., December 30, 1960. 


This report has been submitted to the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
by Hon. Cornelius E. Gallagher, of New Jersey, who undertook a 
special study mission to Algeria in September 1960. 

The findings in the report are those of Representative Gallagher 
and do not necessarily reflect the views of the membership of the full 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. The report is filed in the hope that it 
will prove useful to the Congress and to the committee as background 
information. 


Tuomas E. Morcan, Chairman 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForEIGN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C., December 30, 1960. 


Hon. Tuomas E. Moraan, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CuarrMan: There is transmitted herewith a report of 
the special study mission I undertook to Algeria in September 1960, 
with your approval. 

It is hoped that information contained in this report will be useful 
to the members of the committee and to the Congress as background 
information with reference to the Algerian situation. 

Cornetivs E. GALLAGHER, 
Member of Congress. 
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REPORT OF SPECIAL STUDY MISSION TO ALGERIA 


INTRODUCTION 


One of the most critical political and diplomatic problems confront- 
ing the free world at the outset of this new decade is the continuing 
cae in the relationship between the Government and the people 
of France and the French and Moslem residents of Algeria. This is a 
Goree to which the new administration (of President-elect John F. 

ennedy) and the 87th Congress will be required to give high priority. 
For, as the leader of free nations, the United States can no longer fail 
to take a positive position in an effort to bring about a solution. Few 
relationships between nations or between groups of citizens of a single 
nation have been so fraught with emotion and frustration as is the 
relationship between France, its people and its Government, and the 
residents of Algeria—its 10 million Moslems and its 1,400,000 citizens 
with European background and culture. Here is a social and political 

roblem more complex and more defying of solution than any in world 
1istory. A solution must be achieved, and achieved quickly, lest, in 
conjunction with current difficulties in the Congo, the crisis boils over 
into chaos involving not only the principals—France and Algeria— 
but the whole of Africa, and, indeed, other free and Communist 
nations. Should this come to pass, Africa could well end up in the 
sphere of international communism and its many nations lost forever 
to the free Western World. 

The conflict between those Frenchmen who insist on maintaining a 
status quo—a French Algeria—and those Moslems who are demand- 
ing self-determination and eventual self-government—an Algerian 
Algeria—has existed for many decades. It is nearly 644 years, how- 
ever, since the conflict became violent. The war between the Moslems 
seeking freedom and the French insistmg on a status quo has been one 
of the most bitter crosses that a gallant, civilized nation has had to 
bear in all history. It has been a painful, brutal war, costing in those 
years the Moslem “rebels’’ some 100,000 and France nearly 15,000 of 
its finest soldiers dead. This war has drained the economy of France 
at the rate of more than $1 billion annually. 

Although I recently visited Algiers and had an opportunity to dis- 
cuss the matter with many well-informed French officials and Moslem 
leaders, and while this visit prompted me to undertake a detailed study 
of the problem, particularly as its affects the political and defense 
posture of the United States and the free world, I find little to report 
that has not already been covered from many points of view by govern- 
ment officials, journalists, and students, most of whom treated the 
problem in a completely objective manner and produced competent 
papers that are invaluable to those who concern themselves with this 
volatile issue. Unfortunately, it appears that too few responsible 
officials in the United States in recent years have rendered the atten- 
tion demanded of an issue so complex and so vital to the free world. 
Events in Algeria are overtaking us and there must be no further delay 
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in formulating fixed and positive positions and courses of action that 
this Nation should be prepared to follow once the outcome of the 
January 8, 1961, referendum is known. 

While there is little comment and little fact bearing on the Algerian 
issue that has not already been published or otherwise made available 
to officials, the problem has existed for so many years and is so com- 
plex that I feel there is a need to cut through t e mass of fact and 
comment to its core, casting aside a great deal of irrelevant and emo- 
tional matter. It is the purpose of this report to bare the issue and the 
problems bearing on the issue. I am hopeful that this report—the 
product of recent personal observations and many hours of research 
and deliberation—will serve to guide the members of this committee in 
renewed deliberations upon the matter. Iam hopeful that committee 
interest will stimulate in our Government more intense and deliberate 
consideration of the Algerian matter than it has received in recent 

ears. 

. In any consideration of the crisis in Algeria we must be mindful 
that it has, and, regardless of what turn it may take, it will continue 
to have severe impact upon the relationships between the free world 
and the Communist nations. The issue long since ceased to be a 
matter of concern only to France and a handful of ultranationalist 
rebel terrorists. It influences, among other things, the capability of 
NATO to defend free Europe. It involves the free world’s relations 
with other Arab nations and with the many new countries that have 
come into being in recent months in Africa. Most important of all, 
of course, is the influence that this problem will have on the future of 
France, one of our staunchest allies, and our first ally. We must be 
ever mindful that France is a pillar of the free world, and what hurts 
France hurts the cause of freedom. We must, at the same time, be 
cognizant that, as the former Senator from Massachusetts said on the 
floor of the U.S. Senate on July 2, 1957, “the most powerful single 
force in the world today is neither communism nor capitalism, neither 
the H-bomb nor the guided missile—it is man’s eternal desire to be 
free and independent.” 

These words the next President of the United States uttered as the 
introduction to one of the most erudite and forthright comments on 
the Algerian crisis I have ever read. His introductory remarks are 
as timely today as they were the day he spoke them. The desire for 
freedom beating in the hearts of millions of Moslem natives of Algeria, 
and the determination of a minority of the French to deny that 
freedom, poses the critical problem in which the United States, by 
me sole of political forces at work in the world today, must concern 
itself. 

France has been our gallant ally and it is understandable that as a 
nation our sympathies in this matter lie mainly with her. It is not 
within us to be blindly, harshly critical of that country which has 
suffered so in these last two decades, but our sympathy for our ally 
has blinded our own Government to the realities of the situation and 


has forced us into policies that were seriously lacking in objectivity. 

When we speak of Algeria and its problems, we must face up to 
failure compounding failure. Fortunately for the free world, President 
de Gaulle has proved to have a greater understanding of the problem 
and far greater courage to face up to it than any leader of France in 
modern times. Because of de Gaulle, and in the face of the most 
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dire threats, the first steps are being taken to deal realistically with 
the Algerian crisis. If the tone of this report is harsh and sharp, it 
is so only because of ‘an honest and genuine desire to turn attention 
back to the basics of the problem and to treat these objectively. 
While we have the greatest sympathy for France in her lemide of 
trial, we must chart our policies and actions in this matter objectively 
and completely devoid of emotion, being ever aware that the crisis 
must be dissolved for the greater glory of France and in the best 
interests of the free world. 


FAILURES IN A CRISIS 


The crisis in Algeria has festered on failure over a long period of 
time—the major failure, of course, being that of France to recognize 
and to concede that the desire for freedom of the Moslem native 
cannot forever,be suppressed. Failing to concede this, France, which 
has controlled Algeria for 130 years, failed to plan and provide for its 
eventual self-government. 

There is the insistence (a failure) of the European minority in 
Algeria that their economic and other self-interests be preserved at 
the expense of the Moslem majority. 

There is the refusal of the French Army to admit that total and 
ermanent victory over forces seeking freedom is not forthcoming. 
he failure of the army to act more in its proper role as an instrument 

of a duly authorized government and less as a self-contained political 
cones is emotionally involved, and this is a further expression of 
ailure. 

There is the failure of the Moslems, particularly the ultranationalist 
leaders, to concede that, although liberty is frequently forged in fire, 
in this instance greater moderation and the willingness to accept 
gradual self-government is the only peaceful way to achieve its goals. 

There was the failure of the United States and other Western 
Powers to accept—as France did not—the Kennedy warning of 1957 
“that the desire for freedom is the most dynamic force in the world 
today,” and that this force is now exerting itself in Algeria. The 
United States must also accept the blame for failure to promulgate 
& more positive and realistic policy with regard to the Algerian 
propia, ooking forward to the mevitable outcome. Conceding these 

ailures, we must now determine policies and courses of action, influ- 

enced, understandably, by the outcome of the January 8 elections. 
These failures are the bedrock of the crisis and further discussion 
lends itself to a better understanding. 

Failure is a harsh word and it is not intended as a criticism in 
every instance. There are factors which, when considered, tend to 
soften any criticism implied and solicit greater understanding for 
France’s position. France is not to be too harshly condemned; 
indeed, she is deserving of real understanding in this painful trial. 
In citing her failure to concede that the ps te desire for freedom 
could not be suppressed, particularly in a period of casting off of 
colonialism around the world, we must be mindful that more than 
a million Europeans have no other home and have ancestry dating 
back more than 100 years in Algeria. These Algerians are French 
citizens and are entitled to the protection of their Government and 
some assurances as to their future safety and economic well-being. 
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What is to become of these European residents of Algeria? This is 
a consideration in the whole complex. It has, indeed, much bearing 
on the insistence that a status quo be maintained. 

As for France’s failure to plan for eventual self-government and 
administration, here, too, criticism must be tempered by understand- 
ing. Until there is a firm and accepted decision that this would be 
permitted, it is not possible to plan to any effective degree for such 
an eventuality. The danger here, of course, is that anything less 
than a gradual self-government and self-administration will result in 
the same chaotic conditions in administration that now prevail 
in the Congo. 

The desire of the European minority to maintain the status quo is 
understandable. The necessity to provide for self and family is the 
dominant force in life. The European in Algeria has failed to concede 
that he cannot in this century of freedom keep a 10 to 1 majority in 
servitude and without full representation in his government. The 
real failure here is the refusal of this minority to consider any com- 
promise arrangement under which the European colony could continue 
to enjoy security, both economic and personal. 


THE ROLE OF THE ARMY 


Any criticism of the proud army of France, too, must be tempered 
by understanding. No army in history has suffered so many in- 
— defeats, sr tage in Europe in 1940 when it yielded the 
Maginot line, through the retreats in Indochina, Tunisia, Morocco, 
and Suez. The latter three withdrawals, of course, were the result 
of political and not military decisions. Nonetheless, the great army 
of Franke has not tasted victory since World War I and many of its 
commanders are determined that it shall achieve victory over the 

erian rebels. They are blinded, unfortunately, by emotion and 
this overwhelming desire for total victory. The army has been at 
grips with the Moslem rebel forces since the first terrorist attacks 
in November 1954. In this debilitating guerrilla warfare France 
has committed the major part of its army—reportedly some 400,000 
troops—in Algeria. This force has been opposed and harassed by 
a native army of never more than 20,000 men. It is estimated that 
more than 150,000 Moslems have died in the 614 years of fighting. 
While the French Army has succeeded in stemming the rebel aggres- 
sion, the Moslem rebel army retains the capability of terror—striking 
from ambush, planting the time bomb. They will retain this capa- 
bility forever—and it is not inconceivable that, as the desire for 
freedom persists and becomes stronger, the rebel force at some future 
date will be strengthened and the conflict renewed on an even greater 
scale. Beyond the frontiers of Algeria are some 15,000 to 20,000 
trained and armed Moslems awaiting the order to crash the border. 
A most serious threat is the promise of Communist Chinese and Soviet 
aid should the revolt against the status quo grow. Of paramount 
importance is the danger that failure of de Gaulle to win support of 
all factions following the January 8 elections will deepen the bitter 
feeling between the Moslems and the European population. This, 
unquestionably, would lead to renewed organized fighting and pave 
the way for intervention by armed Communist “volunteers” with 
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the mission of wresting control of Algeria from France. Such a sit- 
ation would, undoubtedly, lead to a major war. Should events take 
this course, most cottainly it would lead to the involvement of other 
Arab and Africans nations and it is not inconceivable that all of 
Africa, with its many newborn nations, would become aflame. Noth- 
ing would serve better the aim of the international Communist con- 
spiracy. Nothing would serve better to further weaken NATO in 
urope. Nothing would more effectively crumble France’s Fifth Re- 
public and President de Gaulle. This, then, is the real danger—that 
the failure to end the war in Algeria and to develop a plan of gov- 
ernment acceptable to all factions will lead to a major war and the 
possible loss of all Arab and African nations to the bree world. 


IMPACT ON WESTERN DEFENSE 


Perhaps a more immediate concern is the threat that continued 
strife in Algeria, especially an intensification of the crisis, poses to 
NATO and the Atlantic political alliance. Certainly President 
de Gaulle is not happy with the attitude and expression of the govern- 
ments of the Western nations with regard to the crisis in Algeria. It 
is equally apparent that he is displeased with Western reaction with 
regard to his position on France’s role in NATO. These matters in 
themselves are of concern, and they become of even greater concern 
when related to the purely military aspects of the Algerian problem. 
From the outbreak of violence in Algeria in November 1954, the de- 
mand for French military forces in North Africa has pulled from the 
Continent French Army units that would otherwise be part of France’s 
ground force in NATO. At a time when the free West should be dis- 
playing increasing defense capability in Europe, NATO is actually de- 
clining in military might and needs the bolstering that increased 
French forces on the Continent would provide. There is the problem 
also that preoccupation with the military crisis in Algeria claims the 
thought and nearly total attention of the staff and command officers 
of the French Army at every level. This preoccupation with events 
in North Africa obviously serves to distract even those French com- 
manders and staff officers whose primary responsibilities have to do 
with the defense of Western Europe. I did find evidence in my visit 
to Algeria that many senior officers of the French Army and many re- 
tired officers are now more inclined to face the realities of the matter, 
and some even go so far as to concede that total victory for the French 
Army in Algeria will never be realized. These officers understandably 
are not prepared to make such concessions publicly. There appeared 
to me to be greater and more fanatical determination to achieve victory 
over the rebels among younger officers. 

It is obvious that the leaders of the rebel forces (FLN) are intransi- 
gent in their attitude toward a negotiated cease fire and insistent that 
negotiations relative to self-determination and eventual self-govern- 
ment be carried on only with them. De Gaulle has refused to do this, 
and it would appear rightly so, for the FLN is not wholly representa- 
tive of the Moslem population. Certainly, however, there are re- 
sponsible Moslem leaders in the FLN or in sympathy with the FLN 
who should be included in any group created for the purpose of or- 
ganizing an interim government or a planning agency of any sort. 
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Failure of de Gaulle to work out an acceptable plan for self-govern- 
ment would lead unquestionably to greater strife, and probably inter- 
vention of the Communists, on threaten the military interests of the 
West in the whole of North Africa. The effect this would have on the 
defense posture of the Western World is obvious. It would put Com- 
munist forces in a position to strike at what Prime Minister Churchill 
referred to during World War II as “‘the soft underbelly of the Conti- 
nent.” It would give the Communist military control of the western 
Mediterranean Sea. 


THE DE GAULLE PROPOSALS 


There are many citizens in France, and certainly most Moslems, who 
insist that the most direct road to peace in Algeria is negotiation 
between the de Gaulle government and the rebel leaders. While 
de Gaulle has stated his willingness to discuss a cease-fire with these 
leaders, he is insistent that discussion of Algeria’s political future be 
with a broader and more representative group, to include representa- 
tives of the rebel forces. In this insistence de Gaulle is determined 
that whatever the native majority of Algeria shall achieve in the way 
of self-government shall be achieved through democratic processes. 
What the French President seeks through the January 8 referendum 
is authority to revamp the administrative and governmental processes 
of Algeria to include a proper representation of Moslems in all agencies. 
Once this has been accomplished and peace regained, a further refer- 
endum would be held in whinh Algerians would be permitted to deter- 
mine a permanent political status. The road ahead for de Gaulle is 
not turnpike-smooth, even should, as is expected, de Gaulle win a 
large majority in the January 8 elections. Because the way is studded 
with obstacles, the United States and other free world powers must 
be prepared to lend support to the course of action, regardless of 
political sympathies, that will allow for the freedom and the security 
of all Frenchmen, all Moslems. There must be achieved a form of 
government that will guarantee— 

1, Equal representation in government for the Moslem—in 
effect, some form of partial or total self-government. 

2. Personal and economic security and proper representation 
for the European colony. 

3. Protection of the economic, political, and defense interests 
of France in North Africa. 

4. Security of the political and defense interests of Western 
nations in North Africa. 

5. Exclusion of Communist influence in Algeria. 

As stated at the outset, the Algerian crisis is the most complex 
political and diplomatic problem confronting the free world. It 
demands the immediate attention of the Government of the United 
States. It demands the formulation of positive, realistic policies. 
It demands the energy and dedication of all Western governments 
toward a solution. It is the great challenge in world affairs today, 


THE CEASE-FIRE ISSUE 


The French ultras and the rebel FLN forces are the opposite poles 
of political persuasions. They are the extremists. We cannot over- 
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look that in between are over 1 million Europeans and over 9 million 
Moslems. These are the people of good will who advocate moderation 
and desire peace. They recognize the uselessness of continued blood- 
shed. They clearly see the continuance of fighting precludes solution. 
De Gaulle hes stated that a plebiscite for self-determination would 
follow a cease-fire. The FLN refuses to agree to a cease-fire unless 
they are accepted as the accredited representatives of the Moslem 
population. De Gaulle states that they would be dealt with but not 
as the sole government of the Moslem population. It should be 
clearly understood that the desire for freedom is not the sole property 
of the FLN, and there is considerable doubt that a significant number 
of the Moslem population would want the FLN to speak for them. 
The Moslem population indicates a great faith in de Gaulle and his 
desire to provide them with self-determination. A workable cease-fire 

eement would be the stepping stone to the final solution of a 
plebiscite for self-determination. 


PLEBISCITE 


The final solution must be a program of self-determination resulting 
in a plebiscite by the residents of Algeria (included on a basis of 
equality must be French and Moslem). The three choices open 
have approximate parallels in American history. They are: 

1. Independence—The Philippines. 
2. Integration—Hawaii. 
3. Association—Puerto Rico. 

Many Algerians prefer “‘integration.”” The FLN insists on absolute 
independence. De Gaulle seems to be inclined toward association. 

Meanwhile the country is governed much like Metropolitan France. 
It is divided into 13 departments which are subdivided into some 
1,500 communes. At the head of each department is a préfet. There 
are 74 subpréfets and the cities further are divided into arrondissements 
or districts. The two departments of the Sahara are administered 
directly from Paris and are not politically a part of Algeria. 

Of course there are many obstacles to oiling the path to this goal. 
But the free expression of the people of Algeria can, in the last analysis, 
be the only basis of self-determination for Algeria. 

From my observations I must conclude that this is the goal of 
President de Gaulle. It is a courageous program fraught with politi- 
cal dangers for General de Gaulle. A person of lesser stature could 
have no hope of political survival in the advocacy of such a solution. 
But such a solution is the only hope for resolving the Algerian complex. 
What it requires of us is faith on our part that the plan, to be operative, 
must be accorded the time de Gaulle requires. For he is looking 
beyond the final determination. Whatever that determination may 
be, he recognizes the need of maximum Moslem participation in 
government. Such participation requires trained Moslem civil 
servants and officeholders. The abundant evidence of Moslem leaders 
in every echelon of Algerian and French government certifies to the 
good faith of de Gaulle and the seriousness of his purpose. 
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CONCLUSION 


What should be our role? Perhaps basically it is one of understand- 

ing. Our natural sympathy lies in the direction of freedom. 
Phe program of President de Gaulle holds the surest, if not the only, 
course to freedom and peace in Algeria. The Moslem in his quest 
for freedom has faith in President de Gaulle. Metropolitan France 
recognizes that only de Gaulle has prestige to achieve such a goal. 

I believe that we should lend every encouragement to this program, 
Perhaps the future of our relationship not only with our European 
allies, but also our future relationship with the new African nations, 
may find its foundations in the course we choose to follow in a policy 
for eria. For the policy we adopt now may be the guideline 
toward meeting the challenges of the future. 
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